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A Merry Christmas to All the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
is our sincerest wish atthis time. Before 
another number reaches you, that hap- 
piest day of the year will have come and 
gone. Again we wish you— 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 





Change of Ohio Meeting.— 
Secretary Miss Dema Bennett, of Bed- 
ford, Onio, writes us as follows: 


The date of the Ohio convention has 
been changed so as not to conflict with 
the North American, to Jan. 2 and 3. 
I hope that some of the Western bee- 
keepers will buy their tickets to Colum- 
bus, and from there to Pittsburgh, if 
they wish to go as A. I. Root suggested 
in Gleanings, and on their return from 
Washington stop off at Columbus, 0O., 
and run down to our meeting at Wash- 
ington C. H., which is only 39 miles 
below Columbus. It is only 39 miles 
further from Chicago via Columbus, O., 
to Pittsburgh than it is by the Fort 
Wayne route, both of which are the 
Pennsylvania railway lines, although 
the former is operated by the P. C. C. & 
St. L. Railway Company. 

DEMA BENNETT, Sec. 








NO. 26. 


A $1,000 Poem.—The following 
poem brought its author $1,000, being 
the sum offered by a syndicate of Wést- 
ern editors for the best appeal poem to 
subscribers to pay up their subscriptions. 
The prize was won by the editor of the 
Rocky Mountain Celt, and this is the 
‘** valuable” poem : 

Lives of poor men oft remind us 

Honest men won't stand a chance ; 


The more we work, there grows behind us 
Bigger patches on our pants. 


On our pants, once new and glossy, 
Now are stripes of different hue, 

All because subscribers linger, 
And won't pay us what is due. 


Then let us all be up and doing, 
Send your mite, however small, 

Or when the snow of winter strikes us, 
We shall have no pants at all. 


Although the"above may not truthfully 
represent the condition of our “* pants,” 
yet those three stanzas will serve to re- 
mind several of the Bex JOURNAL read- 
ers of something that they had forgot- 
ten. Is your subscription paid up? 
Look at the pink label on the wrapper, 
and see what it says. 


By the way, no blue mark wil! be 
placed on the Bee JouRNAL of those 
subscribers who have paid to the end of 
this month and are marked ‘‘ Dec92.” 
Please make a note of this, and don’t 
fail to renew at once for 1893. Weare 
planning some grand features for the 
Bee JOURNAL next year. 
afford to miss them, either. 
dollar—we’l!] do the rest. 


You can’t 
Send us the 
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The Bee-Keepers’ Union has 
done grand work for the pursuit of bee- 
keeping. Mrs. L. Harrison, in the 
Orange Judd Farmer, said this about the 
Union a short time since: 


The Bee-Keepers’ Union has done 
much to cause our industry to be re- 
spected and placed upon a firm founda- 
tion. It has taught evil disposed per- 
sons and corporations that the produc- 
tion of honey is. a legitimate business. 
Its able Manager, Mr. Thomas G. New- 
man, of Chicago, is always on the watch- 
tower, scanning the horizon, and on the 
least appearance of danger is on the 
alert with well-directed guns. He has 
caused the enemy to retract and apolo- 
gize for malicious statements. 


Tt pays to be counted among the de- 
fenders of the industry of bee-keeping. 
Are you a memberof the ‘‘ noble band ?” 
If not, send the $1.00 membership fee 
to the General Manager—Thomas G. 
Newman, 147 S. Western Ave., Chicago, 
lils. He will enroll your name and send 


you a membership receipt. 





Portraits of Bee-Keepers. — 
Beginning with Jan. 1, 1893, we are 
arranging to publish a_ biographical 
sketch with portrait, of some prominent 
bee-keeper, in every issue of the BEE 
JOURNAL for the ensuing year. This 
will make it a veritable historical album, 
besides containing everything of interest 
relating to the pursuit of bee-keeping. 
The old AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL for 
1893 promises to be more attractive 
and valuable than ever. Send us your 
subscription now, so that you may be 
sure to have the very first number of 
the new year. 





T 


The Second Volume of the 
American Bee-Keeper is completed with 
the December number. It says that 
though from.a financial point of view 
their venture has been satisfactory, they 
**hope that none will conclude that be- 
cause of this they can surely make a 
‘pot o’ money’ by publishing a bee-paper. 
The chances are, they will have to meet 





only with a miserable failure; at least 
this has been the result of numerous 
trials in the past.” ‘Too true. 


What is more needed than new bee- 
papers, is a more extended patronage of 
the best of the present publications, so 
that they may be better able to advance 
the interests of the pursuit. However, 
we have no reason to complain, judging 
from the way our list is being lengthen- 
ed, especially since bee-keepers have 
just passed through several exceed- 
ingly poor honey seasons. 


We are indeed thankful for the hearty 
endorsement our efforts are constantly 
receiving, in the various expressions 
brought to us by nearly every. mail. 


We wish, right here, to thus publicly 
acknowledge our appreciation of the 
many kind things said of the BEE Jour- 
NAL and its work, by those who are now 
renewing their subscriptions for another 
year, and also for the many fraternal 
references we have received through all 
of our valued apiarian exchange papers. 





Seven Carloads of bee-supplies 
for 1893 represent the orders which 
our friend A. I. Root had on hand Dec. 
1st. That’s a pretty big start for next 
season, but not more than could be ex- 
pected when it is known that he has 
branch houses, or representatives, to 
handle his goods in nearly a dozen dif- 
ferent parts of the country. It only 
shows what square dealing may accom- 
plish, and what energy and the applica- 
tion of correct business principles will 
result in. 


We believe that there are more honest 
dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies, in pro- 
portion to the number thus engaged, 
than in any other industry of like ex- 
tent. ‘*Crooked” folks don’t seem to 
have much to do with bees or their re- 
quirements, though there are some who 
are wicked enough to tamper with the 
honey product in marketing it. 





Read our great offer on page 813. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Secor, 
of Forest City, Iowa, dropped into our 
office one day last week, on their way to 
the Washington convention. They will 
spend a few days visiting old friends in 
New York State before going to Wash- 
ington. Being the honored President of 
the great North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, it is important that Mr. 
Secor should be present at the meeting 
next week, hence he takes an early start. 

We should indeed be glad to attend 
also, were it possible to leave at this 
time of the year, but as. Bro. A. I. Root 
expects to be there, and with Bro. 
Hutchinson as Secretary and reporter 
for the Bez JOURNAL, the literary part 
of the pursuit will be ably represented. 


The Pure Food Bill, intro- 
duced into Congress by Senator Paddock, 
should be passed at this session of that 
body. It is expected that the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
do something to help along the matter 
at its convention next week. Producers 
of pure honey are much interested in 
Senator Paddock’s Bill. They ought to 
be, as it will be a great aid in prohibit- 
ing the adulteration of honey, as well as 
other food products. 








Italians vs. Blacks.—The edi- 
tor of the American Bee-Keeper says 
that ‘‘there is no doubt of the superior- 
ity of the Italians over the black bees, 
and, in fact, the Carniolan bees are con- 
sidered by many to be equal, if not 
superior, to the Italians. Of course the 
black bees have some characteristics 
‘which are better than are found in either 
Italians or Carniolans, but taking every- 
thing into consideration, they are much 
inferior.” 





Mr. James Forncrook, of the 
firm of James Forncrook & Co., Water- 
town, Wis., called at the BEz JouRNAL 
office last week. He had been at the 
Springfield meeting of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





Changing the Airin Cellars. 
—Mr. S. Plummer, of Mannsville, N. Y., 
asks the following questions about keep- 
ing the air in motion in a cellar contain- 
ing bees: 

1. My cellar is quite wet, and the 
combs in the hives are apt to mold some 
—too much for the good of the bees. 
Will it do any good to place a fan wheel 
in one side of the cellar, and run by a 
wind-mill, so as to put the air in motion 
around the cellar? 2. Will it have any 
bad effect on the bees in the cellar ? 

S. PLUMMER. 

Changing the air in the cellar in any 
way will be a good thing for the bees, 
and it is not very likely that there will 
be any mold where the air is constantly 
renewed. The only question as to dan- 
ger is whether so much of a current 
might be forced on the bees that they 
would be made uneasy by it, or be made 
cold by it. For you must remember 
that when you force a current of air 
into the cellar, as a general rule in win- 
ter, it will send in colder air than that 
already in the cellar. But bees will 
stand more cold in. pure than in foul 
air. If your bees are quiet and com- 
fortable, you needn’t feel very anxious. 





Tomato Honey.—tThe following 
recipe for making tomato honey is given 
by Mrs. Wm. Kenmuir, of McKeesport, 
Pa., in an exchange: 


Select ripe tomatoes, weigh and cut 
them into slices and put in a kettle. For 
each pound of tomatoes add the grated 
rind of one lemon; simmer gently for 
about 30 minutes, then press through a 
cloth. Measure the liquor and return 
to the kettle, and for each pint add one 
pint of sugar and four tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice. Boil until a jelly-like syrup 
is formed, then put into bottles. 





Beet-Sugar, Not Bee-Sugar, 
was what we meant to say in referring 
to the forthcoming book by W. A. Pryal, 
on bee-keeping in California, and the 
fruit and beet-sugar industries, men- 
tioned on page 723. Omitting one letter 
(t) in the word beet-sugar makes some- 
thing entirely different, and senseless. 
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First Weekly Bee-Paper.— 
In the Canadian Bee Journal for Dec. 
1st, is a communication from Mr. O. 
Fitzalwyn Wilkins, of International 
Bridge, Ont., who says: 


A query which very frequently has 
arisen in my mind, is, why the AMmERI- 
CAN BEE JoURNAL should have been 
allowed to substantiate its claim of 
being the only weekly bee-paper in ex- 
istence. 

If I remember correctly, the Canadian 
Bee Journal was the first weekly publi- 
cation in the interest of apiculture, 
which started into being on the conti- 
nent to which we belong; and why it 
should have been changed to a bi- 
monthly, thereby giving the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL the opportunity of making 
the claim already spoken of, is ‘‘ one of 
those things which no fellow can under- 


stand,” as Lord Dundreary is credited. 


with having said 

What say you, friend? Shall the 
Canadian Bee Journal continue to rest 
quietly under the stigma of having sur- 
rendered its birthright ? 


In the second paragraph of the above, 
itis well that the correspondent said, 
“Tf I remember correctly,” for that 
gives us an opportunity to refresh his 
memory, in a pleasant way, upon the 
fact that the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
began to be published as a weekly paper 
on Jan. 1, 1881—over four years before 
the Canadian Bee Journal was born, 
which was April 1,1885. The latter is 
now a semi-monthly. 

In his reply to Mr. W.’s suggestion, 
the editor of the Canadian Bee Journal 
must have overlooked the misapprehen- 
sion on the part of his contributor. In 
that response, our brother editor makes 
some very complimentary reference to 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, a portion 
of which we reproduce, as follows: 


We should be very glad, indeed, 
if we could see our way clearly to a 
return to first principles, and the re- 
issue of the Canadian Bee Journal as a 
weekly journal. We do not know what 
the experience of the AMERCAN BEE 
JOURNAL is, beyond the fact that we are 
happy to observe that it appears to be a 
prosperous venture. Our experience 
was that the weekly issue did not pay, 
and there was consequently no alterna- 





tive left but to make the change. It 
counts largely in favor of economy of 
production, on the part of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, that it is published with- 
in almost the center of a circle whose 
periphery encloses a clientelle of some 
sixty millions of people. And although 
we enjoy a considerable circulation upon 
our own axis, as well as within the pe- 
riphery of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
all the opportunities are more favorable 
to our contemporary than to ourselves. 
We can only say, in the meantime, that 
we are really glad to believe that the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is so well able 
to sustain its weekly issue, and we wish 
it all the success it deserves. 


It does rejoice us very much to see the 
truly brotherly feeling existing among 
all the editors of the various bee-papers. 
This is only as it should be, we think. 
We most heartily reciprocate the cordial 
‘*wish” expressed in the last sentence 
written by our Canadian brother editor. 
“The greatest possible good to the 
greatest possible number” can be at- 
tained only by the existence of the 
‘* greatest possible” fraternal feeling on 
the part of those who control our apia- 
rian periodical literature. 





Bees are Old Inhabitants.— 
We recently read that ‘‘it is claimed 
that the honey-bee has existed geologi- 
cally as an inhabitant of our earth ages 
before the appearance of the human 
race, living, doubtless as now, in orderly 
communities, laboring for a common 
purpose, and Jeading a wonderful life in 
all interesting relations with each other. 
The industry, the law of order, the 
neatness and the loyal devotion to the 
queen are remarkable in these insects.” 





The West Virginia State Build- 
ing at the World’s Fair is given on the 


opposite page. We have been showing 
a number of the State buildings during 
the past few months, as all bee-keepers, 
‘as well as the rest of mankind, are in- 
terested in whatever relates to the great 
Fair of 18938. 





Don’t Fail to read allof page $13. 
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Mre. Jennie Atchiey, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 


Big Yield from Horse-Mint Expected. 


We have had a rainy spell for afew 
days, and lotsof mud. MHorse-mint, one 
of our best honey-plants, is up nice, and 
we anticipate a big yield from it. next 

spring, as it seldom fails when it gets an 
early start. J. A. 
Greenville, Tex., Dec. 13, 1892. 





*Way Down in Tennessee. 


My springcrop of honey from about 
60 colonies amounted to only 81% 
pounds of comb honey in sections, and 
the fall crop was only 9 pounds. 
Several of my colonies had be fed. 
The swarming impulse was not hard to 
control—only 6 swarms issued. My 
location is in the mountains near the 
Cumberland river, and some years—I 
might say most years—the bée-pastur- 
age is good, The honey crop on the 
higher land, 20 miles from here, was 
excellent. 


INTRODUCING QUEEN - CELLS. — Some 
writers advise against introducing queen- 
cells immediately after removing the 
old queen. For two years I have been 
improving my stock, and have intro- 
duced, I suppose, thirty or more cells 
just after the removal of the old queen, 
and I donot remember to have lost a 
a single cell. Some were placed in 
strong colonies, and some in nuclei. 


QuEeER ConpucT oF A Swarm.—Here 
is an entry on my record under date 
of June ¥, 1892: ‘“ The swarm of 
the 7th—the only one I have had—was 
—laced on the old stand at night, the 
swarm having come out about 3 p.m. 
Next morning the bees of the swarm 
were killing the bees that came. back 
from the parent colony, and continued 
to do so notwithstanding I smoked 
them, and they were getting plenty of 





honey.” Iam confident I was not mis- 
taken in the hive they came from, and 
that there was only one swarm. Iam 
unable to see why they should kill each 
other after being separated only a few 
hours. 

Tae Best QuEENs.—The colonies havy- 
ing queens from my imported queens 
have done decidedly the best, so far as 
honey is concerned, this year, with pos- 
sibly one exception, and I cannot say for 
certain whether the queen of that colony 
is from the imported stock, or not. 

L. K. Smrru. 

Gainesboro, Tenn., Dec. 8, 1892, 


Feeding Bees in Winter. 





I cite the following from page 188 of 
the December American Apiculturist : 
** Don’t undertake to feed bees in the 
winter. It is sometimes done success- 
fully, but it proves a failure in 9O per 
cent. of all cases so treated. There is 
no practical method, and no feeders by 
which feeding can be made a success or 
practical.” 

Bro. Alley surely does not mean to let 
the bees starve, just because it is win- 
ter! I hope he will excuse me when I 
say, yes, feed your bees any day out of 
the 365, if they need it, just the same 
as you would feed your horse, and if you 
are any bee-keeper at all, you will be 
more successful every time, rather than 
let them starve. 

It may be more difficult to feed bees 
in the North during winter than it is 
here, but I assure you that if I lived in 
the North I wouJd feed my bees if they 
needed it. Butit is best to leave the 
bees alone in winter, unless it is actually 
necessary to disturb them. 


I feed my bees (some of them) all win- 
ter, and I do not lose any of them either, 
and any one can do the same, for I use 
no particular means, only see that they 
get the food. When the weather is 
warm enough, I use a milk-pan feeder 
on top; if not, I filla comb and hang it 
right up to the cluster. J.A. 








Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the Jibrary of every 
bee-keeper; and in the way we offer to 
to give it, there is no reason now why 
every one may not possess a copy of it. 
Send us one new subseriber for a year, 
and we will mail the book to you bound 
in paper, as @ present. 
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The Clover Blossoms. 


Some sing of the lily, and daisy and rose, 

And the pansies and pinks that the summer 
time throws 

In the green, grassy lap of the medder that 


ays 
eee ~! up at the skies through the sunshiny 


ays; 
But what is the lily and all of the rest 
Of the flowers to a man with a heart in his 


breast 

That has dipped brimmin’ full.of the honey 
and dew 

Of the sweet clover blossoms that his boyhood 
knew ? 


I never set heavy on a clover-field now, 

Or fool round a stable, or climb in a mow, 

But my childhood comes back just as clear 
and as plain 

As the smell of the clover I’m sniffin’ again ; 

And I wander away in a barefooted dream, 

Where I tangled my toes in the blossoms that 


gleam 
With the dew of the dawn of the morning of 


ove 
Ere it wept o’er the graves that I am weeping 
above. 


And so I love clover—it seems like a part 
Of the sacredest sorrows und joys of my heart; 
And wherever it blossoms, oh. there let me 


bow 
And thank the good God asI am thankin’ Him 


now ; 
And pray to Him still for the strength when I 
e 
To go out in the clover and tell it good-by. 
And lovingly nestle my face inits bloom, 
While my soul slips away ona breath of per- 
fume. —Selected. 





Merits of Five-Banded Bees. 


I will tell what I like about the five- 
banded bees : 

1. They are a large, strong, healthy 
bee. 

2. They are very industrious, and 
can carry a good working gait, when 
the wind blows so hard that all the 
other species of bees that I have cannot 
venture out. 

8. They enter the sections just as 
soon as they are ready, and will climb 
right up and fill all that they can get 
the honey to do it with. 


4. They show but little disposition to 
swarm, as only one out of the 6 colonies 








that I had, offered to swarm the past 
season, and what they may do isto be 
learned later. 

5. They cap their honey the whitest 
of any bee that I own. 


6. They are as gentle as butterflies. 

7. They are perfect beauties. 

I have no interest in any particular 
kind of bees. The bee that pays me 
best for my labor is the bee for me. My 
business is producing honey, and not 
the sale of bees or queens. 

The five-banded bees did this for me 
the past wet season: 

The first gave me 132 pounds of 
honey; the next best, 99 pounds; the 
next, 66 pounds, and the least gave me 
5O pounds and cast aswarm. This was 
nearly all from clover, as basswood was 
a failure, and all was secured from June 
20th to Aug. 1st. 

I have been so well pleased with what 
those 6 colonies of bees have done for 
me the past season (1892), that I 
bought 42 this fall, and will report next 
fall whether they are then in possession 
of the ‘‘red card” that they so honestly 
earned the past season in my yard.—IRa 
BARBER, in American Apicultufist. 





Wet Sheet Pack for Bee-Stings. 


A young man in this neighborhood 
was stung by a bee. It made him so 
deathly sick that a physician was called. 
He did not recover fora week. Such 
results from a bee-sting are rare, yet 
they do sometimes happen, and persons 
affected in this way should be kept away 
from bees. 

When a person that has been stung is 
very sick because of it, and breaks out 
in large blotches all over, a good thing 
to administer is a wet sheet pack with. 
out delay. Itis done thus: 

Spread two comfortables upon a 
lounge, and then wring a blanket or 
sheet out of hot water, lay the patient 
upon the center of it, and tuck the bed 
clothes snugly about him, sc that no air 
can enter. Finish with a warm brick 
at the feet, and a cool cloth upon the 
head. The room must be dark, airy. 
and very quiet, and the patient will > 
usually relieved at once, and drop off to 
sleep. When he awakes, which 
usually be in half an hour to an 
he should be washed in 
water, showered with 
cooler, and put to bed immediate] 
This is also excellent treatment for 
breaking up a cold or fever.— Mrs r. 
HARRISON in Orange Judd Farmer, 


will 
hour, 
& tub of tepid 
Water a trifle 
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How Long Can Bees Live on 
Only Bee-Bread ¢ 


Query 850.—1. How long can bees live in 
winter quarters on bee-bread, without honey? 
2. Or can’t they do it ?—Michigan. 


2. They can’t do it.—G. M. Doo.iTTLe. 


1. Until they die. 2. Yes!!!—A. B. 
MAson. 


1. Don’t know. 
FRANCE. 


2. Not long.—E. 


1. Buta very few days, at most.—J. 
M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. I don’t know. Not long, I think.— 
Eugene SECOR. 


1. They cannot live on bee-bread 
alone.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Not long enough for any practical 
purpose, at any rate.—James A. GREEN. 


1. Until the honey in their honey-sacs 
is exhausted, and a very fewdays longer. 
—M. MARIN. 


1. A few days, until the bee-bread 
makes them sick with bee-diarrhea.— 
JamEs HEDDON. 


I can answer this Yankee fashion, by 
asking, What would they be good for if 
they did live ?—H. D. Curtine. 


1. Only so long as the bee-bread con- 
tains any honey. 2. They can’t subsist 
on bee-bread alone.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. They can’t doit. At any rate, we 
would not want to try it, for we feel sure 
we would lose them.—Dapant & Son. 


1. Bee-bread would add very little, if 
anything, to the length of their lives in 
ordinary winter quarters.—R. L. Tay- 
LOR. 

1. Inever experimented in that line, 
and if there is any such thing on record 
I am not aware of it.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 


1. No longer than as though they had 
no food. Honey is the food for quies- 





cence, and pollen is not needed. Breed- 
ing and activity call for pollen.—A. J. 
Coox. 


1. When the honey is all gone it will 
be but a question of a very few days 
how long the colony will live.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


I’ve had them starve with plenty of 
bee-bread, but I don’t know how long 
they lived (if at all) after the honey was 
gone.—O, C. MILLER. 


1. Probably for ashort time ; but look 
out for ‘‘spring dwindling.” I would 
not care to have my bees in this condi- 
tion.—W. M. Barnum. 


1. I have not kept an account to the 
hour, but I have observed that they can 
survive only fora short time. Without 
the honey, the pollen rapidly produces a 
disease of the intestines, and death.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


1. I have had them starve on plenty 
of bee-bread in winter. It may be known 
that they are starving bythe great num- 
ber that may be found running out of 
the hive to die. 2. They cannot live long 
without honey.—G. L. Trnxer. 


1. They will live just about long 
enough to starve to death. 2. Not much, 
1 have had colonies starve just as quick 
after the honey wasall gone, with combs 
quite heavy with pollen. But we get 
some pollen here sometimes that is very 
sweet, or moist with honey, and the bees 
can live on that a little while. But, as 
you ask without honey, I say No.—Mnrs. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. I don’t think that adult bees can 
live at allon bee-bread. In numerous 
cases I have had bees diefrom starva- 
tion when several combs were full of 
good, sweet pollen. When bees consume 
pollen, they must have honey and water, 
too, to soften and mix the pollen intoa 
sort of paste, so that they can take it 
into their stomachs. Bees can only take 
food when ina liquid state.—G. W. Dem- 
AREE. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., is perhaps the 
finest monthly home magazine in the 
world. If ordered before Dec. 25th, 
1892, we can club it with the Bex 
JOURNAL—both Journals for one year— 
for $1.60, to either old or new subscri- 
bers. If you are a new subscriber to 
both JouRNALS, you will receive ours the 
rest of this year free ; and the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Home Journal” will begin with the 
January number. 
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Hiving Swarms on Drawn Combs 
in Producing Comb Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


In the Bree Journat of Oct. 27, 
1892, I was considerably interested 
(and somewhat surprised, too) to see the 
replies given in response to the Query, 
‘* What is the best plan to make use of 
a lotof nice brood-combs, should I wish 
to work my bees for comb honey, allow- 
ing each colony to swarm once ?” 


With one or two exceptions, the an- 
swers favor hiving the swarms on the 
combs. I cannot help wondering how 
many have tried hiving swarms on 
drawn combs, and at the same time 
tried hiving some of their swarms on 
starters only, or on sheets of foundation. 
Years ago, I gave the plan a trial, and 
have continued to try it until I am satis- 
fied that, for me, it would be money in 
my pocket to burn the combs rather 
than fill the brood-nest when hiving 
swarms in producing comb honey. 


Let me explain briefly how I produce 
comb honey. I use supers and practice 
the tiering-up plan. When a super is 
half-full and honey is coming in at a 
fair rate, the super is raised and an 
empty one put between that and the 
hive. In ashort time, depending upon 
the rate at which honey is coming in, 
the upper super will be found two-thirds 
completed, and the lower one half filled. 
If the bees do not swarm, another super 
is soon given the colony, it being placed 
next to the hive. In a short time the 
upper super will be ready to come off, 
and the lower ones will be in such a 
stage of completion that another super 
can be added next to the hive. 


Almost every bee-keeper understands 
that in tiering up this process is con- 
tinued as long as honey continues to 
come in, and bees do not swarm. But 
in three cases out of four, in a good sea- 
son, the bees will swarm. They seldom 





swarm until astart has been made in 
the sections. At least, this is usually 
the case when sections have been put on 
soon enough, and some of the sections 
contain partly or fully drawn combs. In * 
the past, many bee-keepers felt that 
with the swarm went a fair share of the 
hopes of any surplus. The swarm was 
hived in a full-sized brood-chamber, and 
given a new location, and it required 
the remainder of an ordinary season to 
build up and fill the hive for winter. If 
left to itself, the old colony usually 
swarmed until it was of no value as a 
storer of surplus. If after-swarming 
was prevented, the old colony would do 
fair work if it had cast its swarm early 
in the season. 

When a swarm issuesI do not give it 
a new location, but hive it on the old 
stand, setting the old colony to one side 
and preventing after-swarming by the 
Heddon method. This plan throws all 
of the working-force into the new 
swarm. No more surplus is expected of 
the old colony ; all that is expected of 
that is to build up into a good colony for 
winter. The surplus is all taken from 
the swarm, The brood-nestis contracted 
to the capacity of six Langstroth frames, 
or one section of the new Heddon hive. 

Nowitisa fair question why I would 
not fill those brood-nests with drawn 
combs. The first thing that the bees 
will do is to fill the combs with honey. 
They won’t work in the sections until 
they have filled the brood-combs, and 
when they have filled them they seem 
loth to begin work in the sections. They 
seem to feel as though they had finished 
their job, and it was asking too much of 
them to commence another job away off 
upstairs. Slowly, gingerly, grudgingly, 
they will finally begin to work in the 
sections if the honey-flow continues. 

Colonies hived on starters, or founda- 
tion, cannot store honey in the brood- 
nest until comb has been built or foun- 
dation drawn out. The surplus cases 
are always transferred from the old col- 
ony to the newly-hived swarm at the 
time of hiving, and as the bees have no- 
where else tostore their honey, they at 
once begin work in the sections 
they left off when swarming. 
20 minutes from the time that a swarm 
has issued, I have had the bees right 
back in the same sections at work with 
the vim that comes only from a newly- 
hived swarm. 

Where bees begin to store their honey 
when they are hived, there they prefer 
to keep on storing it. When there is no 
comb in the brood-nest the honey must 
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of necessity be stored in the sections 
(when those filled with comb are given) 
until comb is built in the brood-nest, 
and as fast as the comb is built the 
queen fills it with eggs, and the result is 
that the honey goes into the sections 
where it is worth 15 cents a pound 
while the brood-nest is filled with brood. 

With this system of management, 
queen-excluders must be used, else the 
queen will at once invade the sections 
where the bees will soon empty some of 
the cells of honey to make room for her 
to begin laying. I have managed with- 
out excluders by putting one or two 
combs in the brood-nest to give the 
queen a chance to begin laying in the 
brood-nest when the swarm is first 
hived, and by the time that she is well 
started there, more cells will be built in 
which she can lay. ‘The brood-nest 
being started in the right place, there it 
will remain. 

So far as results in surplus honey are 
concerned, I have been more successful 
in using simply starters in the brood- 
nest, but the objection to, their use is 
that the combs are not always straight, 
and often drone-comb is the result. To 
remedy this, it has been urged that the 
combs can be sorted over, and the im- 
perfect ones melted into wax. 

This matter of using combs to hive 
swarms on when producing comb honey 
is not one of theory alone with me, as I 
have hived one swarm on starters, then 
one on sheets of foundation, then one on 
drawn combs, and noted the results. I 
continued to thus experiment year after 
year, until I was most thoroughly con- 
vinced that the use of drawn combs was 
aloss. Inotonly secured less surplus 
honey, but the colony was left in no 
better condition for winter. Between 
the use of foundation in full sheets, and 
simply starters, there was not so much 
difference in results, but the balance was 
in favor of simply the starters, while 
the cost of the foundation must be con- 
sidered in addition. 

It was the result of these experiments 
that led to the publication of my little 
book on the ‘* Production of Comb 
Honey.” ‘Three thousand copies of the 
book were sold, and I would be glad if 
the purchasers of that book would tell 
where I am at fault, if I am at fault. 

Flint, Mich. 


— ri © ime 
Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subseriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 





Sour Honey and Adulteration— 
Both Detrimental. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


It has always been a mystery to me, 
since we have attained such perfect 
machinery for throwing honey from the 
comb, that this product should not sell 
at amore paying figure. It is not, in 
my opinion, he who carries on adultera- 
tion that must stand all the blame, but 
he who is so careless as to extract un- 
ripe honey, let it sour, and then place 
such on the market, or place it on the 
market just as soon asit is extracted. 
Such honey, sealed tight in jars or re- 
ceptacles of any kind, will soon ferment, 
and even if such is sold before souring, 
itis too thin, and the consumer will say 
there is water in that honey. 

Iam sorry to say that much of this 
sort of stuff is placed on the market— 
far more than I had any idea of until I 
became ‘‘cheeky” enough to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to taste, 
and whata puckery taste it is, and, to 
my sorrow, I know that it is a fact. 


Even at the Fairs it stands on exhibit. 
Then if our foremost brethren will do 
this, how much more so with the less 
experienced. I now feel confident that 
much pure honey is on the market—that 
which is a positive damage to our trade. 
How long this state of things will last I 
do not know. 

Honey, when thoroughly ripened by 
bees, is rich, pure, sweet and healthful, 
and such honey thrown from the comb 
should bring a far better price on the 
market than it does at present. 

The very best comb honey will not 
take the place of extracted on our table. 
Our children will ery out for extracted 
honey. Would not the mass of people 
at large do the same,in a measure, if 
they were not so ofttimes ‘‘ bitten” with 
fermented, soured, and sometimes adul- 
terated, honey? Such honey is not as 
good as ‘‘ black-strap” molasses, and 
until such affairs can be overcome, the 
price for extracted honey must at large 
remain low. 

I took some very nice honey to our 
grocery store one day—such as could 
hardly be expected—and the clerk said 
that 10 cents was all that he could pay, 
and wanted to know if it had been 
boiled. I looked him smilingly in the 
face, and informed him that it didn’t 
need any boiling. 

‘* Yes,” he insisted, ‘it must be 
boiled, or it would not keep.” 
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Then [ opened a jar and told him to 
taste it, which proved to his taste to be 
O. K., but he said it wouldn’t stay so 
unless it was boiled! I knew that some- 
thing was wrong, and I kindly asked 
him if he would show me where they 
kept their store honey, that was not on 
the counter. Down cellar we went. It 
was cold and damp—such a place to 
keep honey! Before I left that place I 
delivered a lecture—not short—and sold 
him my honey, and it is my strong be- 
lief that no more honey is kept in that 
cellar. 

It would be well for every one who 
sells honey, to warn them not to keep it 
in cellars. Freezing and thawing will 
sour both extracted and comb honey. 
The producer should guard against it, 
as it injures the honey. 

Welton, lowa. 


or 


Difference in Eggs of Impreg- 
nated Queen and a Virgin. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. J. ROBINSON. 


Query 843, on page 598, propounds 
three several questions: First, ‘‘ Are 
the eggs in an impregnated queen differ- 
ent from those of a virgin?” This ques- 
tion, thus formed, calls only for a 
** Yes,” or a *‘ No,” yet in the 22 an- 
swers, from as many bee-keepers, but 
three make square answers, thus: Two 
say ‘* No,” and one says ‘‘ Yes.” 

Evidently the .propounder queried 
thus: Are the eggs ‘tin any way 
changed” by copulation? He might 
well ask, ‘“‘Is a queen in any way 
changed by being impregnated?” The 
proposition refers to two several queens 
—an impregnated and a virgin. The 
problem is, Are the ovary organs 
changed at all in a queen by her being 
impregnated? If her egg organs do not 
become changed ‘‘in any way,” her vir- 
gin eggs, developed after copulation, are 
notin any way different from eggs in 
her ‘*‘ matrix ” before meeting a drone. 

How it is—the wonderful modus oper- 
andi of nature—that an egg-producing 
bee in due form (queen) comes forth, 
must, in*the order of creation, remain a 
profound mystery. Belief based on 
speculation is but vanity, yet the mys- 
tery is speculated upon in such an over- 
weening way by some writers that most 
readers verily believe that such writers 
are inspired. 

When so-called virgin queens come 
forth they remain immature—incompe- 





tent to reproduce, so that the race may 
be perpetuated, until, per chance, they 
meet and become matured by receiving 
from the drone the male organ—that 
which secretes and furnishes spermatozoa 
to change the egg, thus rendering her 
fructified by being impregnated. 

The notion that a virgin queen re- 
ceives from a drone into her “sac” 
sufficient spermatic fluid to impregnate 
her worker eggs during an existence of 
six or more years, is the sum of ignor- 
ance. Spermatic fluid introduced into a 
queen, unless immediately utilized, 
would be like any foreign matter. Cer- 
tain itis that queens generate and re- 
genefate eggs through their ovary 
ducts, and after receiving the male or- 
gan they are fully matured so as to gen- 
erate spermatozoa with which to im- 
pregnate virgineggs. The drone intro- 
duces his spermatozoa-generating organ 
into the queen, the organ being so 
formed that it at once becomes grafted 
on to the membranes or walls of the 
cavity left vacant naturally in immature 
queens. 

Some half a century ago certain Ger- 
man bee-scientists applied the term 
‘* parthenogenesis” to queen-bees not 
having copulated. If the definition of the 
term (a compound word), as recorded 
by lexicographer R. Owen, and copied 
by the revisers of Webster, is correct, 
there is no valid or tenable ground for 
claiming that honey-bees are like the 
generna to which parthenogenesis can 
properly be applied. The hive-bees be- 
long to the family of insects of the order 
Hymenoptera (q. v.), belonging to the 
section of that order called Aculeata, in 
which the female (workers) are not 
furnished with an ovipositor. Hence 
the order Apis mellifica cannot perpet- 
uate their restricted genus only by im- 
pregnation of eggs by male sperm. Not 
so with the order of insects that pro- 
create from eggs produced by females 
without being impregnated with male 
spermatozoa. 

The term ‘‘ parthenogenesis ” (gr.) is 
a compound word, signifying virgin and 
young, and is defined by Prof. R. Owen 
thus: ‘*The successive production of 
procreating individuals from a single 
ovum (egg) without any renewal! of fer- 
tilization.”” Certain German writers 
claimed that parthenogenesis really re- 
lated to the propagation of honey-bees, 
because so-called virgin queens produce 
ovum that hatch male bees only; but 
the race cannot be multiplied or per- 
petuated without the element furnished 
by the male sex. Not a virgin queen 
can be begotten withouta ‘renewal of 
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fertilization,” and, without such re- 

newal, virgins are of no account as pro- 

genitors or mothers. Hence, without 

said renewal, the Apis mellifica family 

would inevitably become extinct. 
Richford, N. Y. 


ee 


A Nebraska Report for the Sea- 
son of 1892. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. STOLLEY. 


My report for the year 1892 is as 
follows: Last winter I wintered (with- 
out loss) 39 colonies. One I found 
queenless in the spring, and united the 
bees with another weak colony. I sold 
4 colonies for $40, and thus began the 
campaign with 26 colonies run for ex- 
tracted honey, and 9 colonies for comb. 


The spring of 1892 was cold, wet and 
changeable—in fact, the worst spring 
I ever experienced, followed by a severe 
drouth, which greatly curtailed the 
honey-flow in midsummer. The result 
is not very good, but much better than I 
see many reports in the BEE JOURNAL. 

From the 26 colonies run for extracted 
honey, I obtained a trifleover 50 pounds 
per colony, and from the 9 colonies 
worked for comb honey, I got, on an 
average, but 17 pounds per colony, 
owing to the swarming of 5 colonies 
worked for comb honey. The 4 colonies 
which were worked for comb honey in 
one-pound sections, and which did not 
swarm, gave me 141 sections, or, on an 
average, 35 pounds. 

My increase is but 4 colonies, so that 
I have now 38 colonies, all of them in 
first-class condition, and provided each 
with not less than 25 pounds, net, of 
winter stores, while I have set aside for 
spring feeding 110 frames containing 
about 400 pounds of honey. 

I have requeened my apiary, so that I 
have now 26 queens reared in 1892, 
and but 12 queens reared in 1891. 

My bees winter on the summer stands 
in double-walled hives, well packed in- 
side the hive. They had their last flight 
on Dec. 2nd. 

The total income from my bees will 
be about $205 cash, or $6.20 per col- 
ony, and an increase of 4 colonies. 

Sweet clover and alfalfa are my main 
resources for honey. The fall bloom 
did not amount to much this year. 

Grand Island, Nebr., Dec. 2, 1892. 


oor 
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Bees in California—Tbeir Intro- 
duction ; Harbison, et als. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 


(Continued from page 795.) 


Bees were taken to the Sacramento 
valley by A. P. Smith, in 1855, and in 
1856 to the southern part of the State. 
San Jose was the distributing point. 


In the fail of 1855, Mr. Harbison 
had prepared in the Hast a colony for 
shipment to him at Sacramento. It ar- 
rived Feb, 1856. Though many of the 
vees had died en route, he was satisfied 
that by proper care and handling, he 
could bring any number of colonies 
through all right. His one colony proved 
to him that there was plenty of good 
honey along the Sacramento. 


Accordingly, in May, 1857, he went 
East, and on Nov. 5th he left New York 
with 67 colonies. Aspinwall was reached 
ten days later; the bees were given a 
flight at this point during the evening ; 
on the 16th they were on board the 
steamer at Panama, and arrived in San 
Francisco on Nov. 30th. They were re- 
shipped by river steamer, and landed at 
Sacramento Dec. 2nd. They had made 
a journey of 5,900 miles—the longest 
ever known at that time of bees being 
transported at one continuous voyage. 
Of this importation, only 5 colonies suc- 
cumbed. The loss was attributed to the 
ravages of the bee-moth. 


HARBISON’S START ON A LARGE SCALE. 


This was verily Mr. Harbison’s start 
in bee-culture on a large scale in Cali- 
fornia. All his manipulations with the 
industrious little workers there, with a 
few minor exceptions, were enviable 
successes. 


In the ’70’s he went to the lower part 
of the State. This was about the time 
of the announcement of the wonderful 
honey resources of the southern coun- 
ties. His large, practical knowledge as 
an apiarist soon placed him at the top 
of the ladder. He was soon the great- 
est honey-producer of the world. His 
was the biggest shipment of hdney to 
cross the continent—some ten cars being 
required to move a portion of his crop 
in 1876. I believe a large part of his 
honey was sent to England, where it 
sold readily at a fair price. His apiaries 
were scattered through San Diego coun- 
ty, and he carefully trained young men 
to manage them. 
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HARBISON’S HUMANE SPIRIT. 


His life among the bees shows what 
intelligence and perseverence can accom- 
plish. The myriads of bees he had toil- 
ing on hill and dale in the ‘“ perennial 
sun land,” brought him a goodly store of 
golden dollars. No longer does the in- 
dustrious bees labor from early morn to 
dewy eve for him. In truth, he has 
emancipated the faithful little slaves. 
He feels that they served him well?and 
he no longer desired to hold the whip 
over them, as it were. Where in the 
world can the whole race of bees find a 
truer master—a better friend than they 
didin J.S. Harbison? It was his life- 
long aim to give not only his bees, but 
also everybody’s bees, a comfortable 
home where they would not be ruth- 
lessly murdered when being plundered 
of their well-earned stores, by man. 


MOST PROGRESSIVE AND INVENTIVE. 


While notin one whit wishing to de- 
tract from the fame which our friend, 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, has merited, I 
think that Mr. Harbison stands to-day 
the best example of a progressive and 
inventive bee-keeper in the world. His 
book is but little known to the present 
generation of apiculturists; it is a 
classic nevertheless, andif it were not 
for his active life and natural modesty, 
the bee-keeping world would probably 
to-day be indebted to him for other edi- 
tions than the single one he turned out a 
generation ago; besides, we might have 
read articles in apicultural publications 
from his versatile and experienced pen— 
articles bristling with practical informa- 
tion which no other living apiarist could 
impart. 


PROPHECIES MADE BY HARBISON. 


I cannot well close this series without 
a further peep into the mine of wealth 
which he has given us in his Directory. 
Right here I would remark that I 
cannot help calling him a ** prophet.” It 
is quite remarkable how he was able to 
foretell to what proportions the honey 
industry of this State would attain. We 
must remember that when he prepared 
this book for publication, he kept bees 
upon the banks of the Sacramento river 
—a region which is not now considered 
a honey section, although much honey 
of good quality is yet produced there. 
Where were more prophetic words 
ever written than the following, taken 
from page 193 of his ‘ Bee-Keepers’ 
Directory,” where he speaks of the 
Quantity and quality of California honey: 
*.....- And the time is not far distant 





when, if the business of bee-rearing re- 
ceives the attention that it deserves, the 
export of honey and beeswax will be no 
inconsiderable item of revenue to the 
apiarists of the Pacific Coast. The moun- 
tain honey will probably take the lead, 
both for beauty and excellence of 
flavor.” The italics are the writer’s. 

Yes, indeed, it has become a big item, 
so much so that Californians point to it 
with pride. When Mr. H. wrote the 
foregoing quotation, the marvelous sage 
region as a2 honey country was un- 
dreamed of by the bee-keeper. But Mr. 
Harbison well knew that Californiais a 
vast bee-garden. Its mountains and 
valleys, from Oregon to the Mexico line, 
and from the Sierras to the Sea, abound 
in honey-flora. Sites for apiaries in- 
numerable are yet undiscovered in the 
thousands and thousands of little valleys 
and canyons nestling about its pretty 
hills and grand mountains. 


INVENTION OF BELLOWS BEE-SMOKER. 


I have often heard the name of Mr. 
Quinby mentioned as the inventor of the 
bellows bee-smoker, but the edition of 
his book published in 1865, makes no 
mention of such smoker. On the other 
hand, Mr. Harbison not only gives a 
description of such a smoker, but a very 
good wood-cut. He does not say who is 
the inventor. He describes it so fully 
that anybody could make one outof an 
ordinary pair of hand bellows. ‘This, in 
itself, was information which was worth 
more than the priceof the book. And It 
was in keeping with his usual plan of 
doing everything to make the pursuit 
easy for the bee-keeper, and less of a 
hardship on the insects he thought so 
much of. 

North Temescal, Calif. 


—— qo ae ——_—_——_ 


‘‘ Apicultural Literarians ”—A 
Defense in Their Behalf. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. F. CLARKE. 

In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of 
Nov. 24, 1892, on page 6095, among 
suggestions for the improvement of bee- 
periodicals, is the following from Mr. 
James Heddon : 


First, most, and all the time, wipe out the 
perpetual curse of filling our bee- -papers with 
the writings of apicultural literarians, and 
replace it with honest reports and opinions 
from honey-producers who make bee-keeping 
pay. 


This is not the first time Mr. Heddon 
has written in this vein. In an article 
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of his which appearedin the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review for Nov. 10, 1890, there 
was an attack on aclass of writers in 
the bee-papers whom he designated as 
‘‘literary apiarists, pseudo-professional 
men, snide lawyers, quack doctors,” 
etc. He expressed the opinion that the 
editor of a bee-paper should ‘‘ get on to 
these fellows,” and further, that he 
should *‘ keep them out of his columns.” 

At the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, held about that time, Mr. 
Heddon was reported in the Detroit Free 
Press as having said ‘‘ he knew of sev- 
eral men who wrote fluently on bee- 
keeping, who never produced a pound of 
honey in their lives,” and more in the 
same strain. In the Review he said the 
editor could give the names of the par- 
ties referred to. Of course, then, he 
could have done it himself. Why did he 
not do so, while he was about it, instead 
of hurling disparagement at the whole 
tribe of literary and professional] men ? 

According to Mr. Heddon, no one is 
of any account as an apiarist, or qualified 
to write in the bee-papers, unless he 
keeps at least 100 colonies, and makes 
bee-keeping pay from a dollar-and-cent 
point of view. He must be a specialist, 
or he is a know-nothing. Now, I beg to 
ask how many of the great lights of 
bee-keeping have been specialists? 
Huber, the father of modern apiculture, 
was blind, obtained his facts by the ob- 
servations of others, reasoned on them, 
and published his conclusions to the 
world. I question if he ever sold a 
pound of honey. According to Mr. 
Heddon, ‘‘such a writer could only be 
misleading, and ought to be weeded out 
of bee-literature.” How much of bee- 
literature would be left if all such and 
their writings were weeded out of it? 
These attacks on ‘literary apiarists,” 
and ‘‘apicultural literarians” reflect no 
credit on Mr. Heddon. They are wanton 
onslaughts on a whole class of men, 
some of whom may be unworthy, but 
most of whom have rendered signal ser- 
vice to bee-keeping. 

Moreover, these attacks are ungrate- 
ful returns for the eminent services 
rendered to Mr. Heddon personally, by 
the very class of men whom he so un- 
sparingly denounces. When he got up 
his book, entitled ‘‘ Success in Bee-Cul- 
ture,” he was glad to avail himself of 
the help of a literary man whom he calls 
‘* My Friend” throughout its pages, and 
who was not at the time, and had not 
been for years, engaged in practical bee- 
keeping, 

What Mr. Heddon has written on this 
subject hits the Nestor of American 





Apiculture, ‘‘ the unkindest cut of all,” 
and is a most ungrateful return for the 
great lift Father Langstroth gave him 
in writing up his hive, 


No one appreciates more highly than 
I do Mr. Heddon’s abilities and attain- 
ments as a bee-keeper, and I have many 
times, cheerfully and spontaneously, 
used my pen in his defense against en- 
vious and unscrupulous assailants. I 
mugf confess I feel stung to the quick 
by His caustic and unjust criticisms, for 
if there is any man living who belongs 
to the class he has singled out for mas- 
sacre,Iamhe. I depend upon my pen 
for a livelihood, and I keep bees, not for 
pecuniary profit, but because I love the 
pursuit. Moreover, I believe that a bee- 
keeper, who, like myself, has from a 
dozen to twenty colonies, whose won- 
drous ways he watches and studies with 
absorbing interest from day to day, may 
be just as well qualified to write about 
bee-keeping as one who owns hundreds 
of colonies, and sells honey by the ton. 
What is there to prevent such a man 
from giving ‘‘honest reports and opin- 
ions?” I contend that he is all the 
better qualified to do so, from the fact 
that he does not look at the pursuit 
from a purely financial stand-point. He 
is in a position to be thoroughly impar- 
tial, disinterested, and unselfish. 

Guelph, Ont. 


An Interesting Experience with 
Queen-Bees, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. B. KAUFFMAN. 


I have taken some interest in bees for 
several years, which I bought in box- 
hives. I then got bee-books, and in the 
season of 1891 I transferred one colony 
to a movable-frame hive, and got along 
nicely. I bought an Italian queen-bee 
and introduced her with success. 
Strange it is what happened to her; see 
the BEE JouRNAL of March 10, 1892, 
page 344. 

In the latter part of March I bought 
from the South another queen for the 
same hive, and introduced her as 
directed. Then I left home for Lancas- 
ter City. In one week I returned, and 
as I came to that bee-hive I noticed the 
queen dead on the ground. I opened 
the hive and found no brood. I then 
united the bees with another colony. 
My wife then told me she would rather 
see me upset the hives and give up bee- 
keeping, but I transferred the other 
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bees to movable-frame hives, which are 
very cross blacks, but by giving them a 
tremendous dose of smoke I can handle 
them. 

I wrote to the Southern queen dealer 
about my ups and downs, and that the 
queen’s journey had been too great. The 
dealer had seen what was described in 
the Bee JourRNaAt of March 10th, and 
answered as follows: 


**T want you to stick a pin at some 
place, that I will send to you a three- 
banded Italian queen-bee free, which I 
will handle roughly before I mail her, 
andI want you to throw her around 
before you introduce her. She will be 
mine until you have her safe in the hive, 
then she is yougs.” 


Well, that made me restless. I then 
sent to New York State for queen-bees, 
and received and introduced them O. K. 
I then again ordered more five-banded 
Italian queens from the South, and I 
introduced those O. K., and sometime in 
September I received the rough-handled 
queen. It was one Saturday, and I was 
not at home when the mail was brought. 
The cage was laid aside until Monday 
morning. I found her allright. 1 hope 
the dealer will see right here what I did 
with her. I took the cage with queen 
and threw her into a tree, and she fell 
through the limbs to the ground. This 
I did three times, and found her all 
right. I then removed a queen from 
some hive, and introduced her with suc- 
cess. 

The dealer also told me this in a 
letter : 

**I (or one of the boys did) threw her 
clear over the house, and the cage struck 
the lightning-rod as it went, but I found 
her O. K., and mailed her.” 


I have 10 colonies on the summer 
stands, with all good young queens, but 
Iam glad to say the five-banded ones 
are the very best in breeding up this 
fall. Iam very sure thatI can have 
those hives boiling over with bees by the 
right time next spring. 

Iam thankful for what the Southern 
dealer has explained to me and others. 


I will also say that last week, when I 
placed the rims between the bottom- 
board and hive, and some protection in 
an empty case on top, I opened the hive 
of the rough-handled queen, as I call 
her, with very little smoke. I took out 
one frame until I came to an outside 
frame of the cluster where I had seen a 
small lump of bees. All at once I 
noticed the queen among them, and two 
or three were fighting her terribly, and 
very soon the bees and queen flew up 





and fell in the grass in a rolling condi- 
tion. I hurried the frame in, and be- 
fore I got there the beesand queen were 
off. It wasa nice day, but early next 
morning a wet snow fell about 4 inches 
deep, but in two days the snow was 
gone, and I then examined the hive 
again, and found her all right at home. 
What caused this? Will any one tell ? 


I am troubled with little ants around 
the bee-hives. I tried everything that I 
had seen given in the Bee JournNAL, and 
it did not destroy them. They will 
crawl when it is too cold for bees to fly. 
I keep my bee-hives in a nice lawn in 
the summer, kept cut with a mower, 
and white sand under the hives, which 
are 6 inches from the sand on stakes 
driven into the ground. 

Brickerville, Pa., Nov. 18, 1892. 





Report of the Carolina Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. L. BEACH. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Carolina Bee-Keepers’ Association met 
at the Court House in Charlotte, N. C., 
on Dec. 1, 1892. The meeting ad- 
journed tothe private office of Dr. J. B. 
Alexander, and was called to order by 
the President. 

J. K. Rankin offered prayer, after 
which the roll was called, and the usual 
number answered to their names. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The Secretary’s and 
Treasurer’s reports were read and ap- 
proved, after which the convention en- 
tered into a discussion of the most 
prominent features of the pursuit. 

The question, ‘‘How can we best 
bring about a more general interest in 
bee-keeping,” claimed the attention of 
the members at length. The plan most 
favored was that all honey-producers 
work together in getting up a honey 
exhibit which would show that there is 
more than the ‘‘name ” in this pursuit. 
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Nine members, representing 301 col- 
onies, reported a surplus of 7,677 
pounds, or an average yield per colony 
of 2534 pounds. Owing to an excessive 
wet spring and summer this was thought 
to compare favorably with our friends 
of the North and West, who make bee- 
keeping a specialty. 

The members reported a better sale 
for honey than of former years, which 
fact goes to prove that the masses are 
being educated up to the proper limit in 
the use of honey as a substantial food 
product. . 

It is earnestly desired that the press 
take a more active partin the dissemina- 
tion of information on the proper culture 
of the little busy bee. Also, that the 
State Experiment Station take some 
steps to give this important branch of 
rural economy the attention it deserves. 

‘*How does apiculture compare with 
other pursuits,” was discussed, but no 


. one having made the business a specialty, 


the general opinion prevailed that at 
least for the present it was only safe as 
supplemented to other kindred occupa- 
tions. 

It was thought, by intelligent man- 
agement, that bee-keeping would com- 
pare favorably with the smaller indus- 
tries—such as poultry-raising and truck- 
gardening, etc. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Dr. J. B. Alexander for the use of 
his office; to the Mecklenburg Times, 
and other papers, for kindly printing 
notices, etc.; after which the associa- 
tion adjourned to meet at the Court 
House in Charlotte on the third Tuesday 
in July, 1893, at 10 o’clock. 

A. L. Braca, Sec. 


ge 


“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping ” is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet, by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages, and 
isaclear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring managementof theapiary. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents; or given as a pre- 
mium for getting.one new subscriber to 
the Bez JouRNAL fora year. Clubbed 
with the Ber JOURNAL one year for 
$1.30. Send to us for a copy. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BrE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





RAR NRA VAAL RS NaF Oe WIN POSS SRG IRIE IRINA IE IAI 


&@™ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with busi 
——, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Heart-Rending to Givg Up Bees. 


Closing out my bees and discontinuing 
the BEE JOURNAL is heart-rending to me 
for there is nothing I like better than 
caring for bees, and sitting in the shade 
in summer and reading the JouURNAL. 
My bees did well the past year. They 
swarmed nicely, and stored 1,500 
pounds of comb honey, and 175 pounds 
of extracted. I have kept bees for 25 
years, but I find my health has failed, 
and so I will have to turn over my sub- 
scription toa lady here to whom I have 
sold my bees. 

Mrs. MARTHA ANDERSON. 

Bushnell, Ills., Dec. 6, 1892. 





Like Giving Up an Old Friend. 


I have been in the bee-business for 
over forty years, and have had to give it 
up on account of poor health. It is like 
giving up an old friend to give up the 
BEE JOURNAL and the bees. 

H. W. ConKLIn. 

Rockton, Ills., Dec. 10, 1892. 





Christmas-Tree Stand, Etc. 


As Christmas is near at hand, I will 
tell how I made a pretty stand fora 
Christmas tree: I took a board 14x14 
inches, and one inch thick around this 
I made a ‘tiny paling fenc:e—there is a 
post at each corner set firmly into a %- 
inch hole, and a gate at the middle of 
one side with little posts, the same as at 
the corner. The palings are about \- 
inch thick, and % inch wide, and the 
cross pieces are just a little thicker. 
The best tacks I could find for tacking 
the palings to the cross-pieces were pins 
cut in two, using only the head ends. I 
then painted the fence white, and the 
board grass-green. In the center of this 
is a hole into which to fasten the tree. 
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Any one intending to have a large tree 
should have a large board. 

Is that a perpetual ‘ straw-stack ” 
that Dr. Miller has ? 

Mr. Quigley has hada rather hard 
time of it. I can sympathize with him. 
and hope that the Progressive Bee-Keeper 
will be in progress again with the new 
year. 

I would say to those who are afilcted 
with rheumatism, thatif bee-stings gave 
them no relief, try the following simple 
remedy: ‘Two ounces of alcohol, 15 
drops oil of mustard. 


For shipping comb honey in small 
quantities by express, I fasten two 12- 
pound crates together (one on top of 
the other) with a hoop, leaving enough 
on top to form a nice bail. The handles 
ef 5-cent baskets are nice for this pur- 
pose. Epw. SMITH. 

Carpenter, Ills., Dec. 9, 1892. 





Rather Poor Season for Bees. 


It has been a rather poor season here 
for bees for the last few years, or the 
last summer. I have 40 colonies of 
bees all in good condition for winter. 
The past summer I gotonly about 1,000 
pounds of comb honey, all being white 
clover. I think the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is the best bee-paper out. 

W. W. MARTIN. 

Albia, Iowa, Dec. 8, 1892. 





Report from a Great Worker. 


I extracted 3,000 pounds of honey 
from 40 colonies, spring count, and all 
the honey sold around home at Y cents 
per pound. I was five days selling the 
honey. My grain crop was 1,500 
bushels of corn, and 400 bushels of oats. 
I was out no money for hired help. All 
the above work was done by myself. 

Gro. W. NANCE. 

Peiro, Iowa, Dec. 13, 1892. 


Bees at the World’s Fair. 


I do not wish to dictate to the Super- 
intendent of the bee-keepers’ depart 
ment at the World’s Fair, but there are 
some things that perhaps will be neg- 
lected that are very essential, viz. : 
water and salt should be fixed not more 
than 100 yards from the bees—salt 
water in one trough, and fresh water in 
another, with a float to keep the bees 
from drowning. Something should be 
done to keep. the bees from troubling 
the grocers. For safety, if it is possible, 








it would be well to give the farmers 
something to get them to sow buck wheat 
as near as possible—not farther than 
three miles from the building—say a 
premium for the best ten acres, and not 
less then ten competing for the premium. 
That would keep the bees from the 
stores and restaurants. I hope bee- 
keepers will have until the last of July 
to make their exhibit; if not, there will 
be a very small show from this State. 
Noa CLEMONS. 
Murray, Nebr., Dec. 5, 1892. 


—— eee 


Plenty of Good Honey for Winter. 


lam very much pleased to see how 
the “Old Reliable’s” dress has been 
changed. Itisa welcome visitor in my 
home—I could not keep bees without it. 
I started with 40 colonies last spring; 
they have plenty of good honey to win- 
teron. Bees generally are in good con- 
dition in this locality. I got 400 pounds 
of section comb honey this year. 

B. F. BEHELER. 
Jumping Branch, W. Va., Dec. 5. 





Bees, Buckwheat and Poultry. 


On page 758, I noticed the Query, 
‘Will it pay to sow buckwheat for 
honey ?” It seems to me, that although 
it depends some on the locality, and 
whether other plants that produce honey 
at the same season are plentiful, that it 
will pay to sow buckwheat, and harvest 
the seed. In this locality the seed will 
bring about 40 cents per bushel, and it 
will yield from 10 to 30 bushels per 
acre. I find ita valuable food for poul- 
try, and now, as many wish to keep bees 
in connection with some other business, 
why not keep poultry,and so make a 
good market for their buckwheat ? 

FRANK P. CHASE. 

Ubly, Mich., Dec. 10, 1892. 


Tons of Honey Wasted—Report. 


The honey crop in the Upper Sierras 
has been the best ever known; all va- 
rieties of honey-yielding plants furnished 
nectar abundantly all through their 
blooming season. 

The honey-dew 
abundant amount of 
bees to gather. 


also furnished an 
fine nectar for the 
Some of our honey-dew 
honey is preferable to any gathered 
from natural bloom; it is generally 
spiced with an aroma from the tree it 
was gathered from; thus, that gathered 
from the cedars has a slight suggestion 
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of cedary flavor, whichis very pleasant 
to the taste, and makes cedar honey 
preferred to other kinds by a great 
many people. 

There were hundreds of thousands of 
tons of honey that went to waste this 
year in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
for want of bees to gather it. I am glad 
to note the decided improvements in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

S. L. WATKINS. 

Grizzly Flats, Calif., Dec. 10, 1892. 








‘*Bees and Honey ”—see page 813. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


a Time and place of meeting. 
Dec. 27-29.—North American, at Washington. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


Dec. 28, 29.—Vermont, at Burlington, Vt. 
H. W. Scott, Sec., Barre. Vt. 


1893. 
Jan. 2, 3.—Ohio, at Washiagnee C. H., Ohio. 
Dema Bennett, Sec., Bedford, O. 


Jan. 10-12.—Ontario, at Walkerton, Ont. 
W. Couse, Sec., Streetsville, Ont. 


Jan. 13, 14.—8.W. Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Edwin Pike, Pres., Boscobel, Wis. 


Jan. 12-14.—Minnesota, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. K. Cooper, Sec., Winona, Minn. 


Jan. 16, 17.—Colorado, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


Jan. 18, 19. ree at Indianapolis, Ind. 
G. P. Wilson, Sec., Tolgate, Ind. 
(~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


| cael “26g Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson....Flint, Mich 


————_ +e @ +e 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEOC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Your Neighbor Bee-Keeper 
—have you asked him or her to subscribe 
for the BEE JouRNAL? Only $1.00 will 
pay forit regularly to new subscribers 
from now to Jan. 1, 1894! And, be- 
sides, you can have Newman’s book on 
** Bees and Honey” as a premium, for 
sending us two new subscribers. Don’t 
neglect your neighbor! See page 813. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 


At One Dollar a Year, 
199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 

A Sam le Copy of the Bez JouRNAL will 

nt FREE upon application. 

How t to Send Mone Remit 

‘ost-Office Money Order, or. Bank ‘Draft on New ‘ 
York or ae. = none of these can be had, 
Register Pak — ys hey ps both for 
restetry, and a rosstpe for it. 
postae.an A thus, IS AT OUR “RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on 
we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 

Make all Money Orders purabse at 
Chicago, I1L—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 

Postage Stampsof any denomination 


be sent for any ——~ of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be + dng 
Subscription Credi redita,—The receipt for 
mpney sent us will ithe su ores on a rn 1 
oO overs, r. bscriptio paid 
END O oF rete MO NTH indicated. 


Jo not Write pemnererdn for publication on 
the same —~ <. paper with business matters, 
unless it can be a without interfering 
with either part of the etter. 


Emerson Binde 


ee pa lh. oan 
ceived. They ontit be Sa Lo for 50 = 
rece 
each. They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 
fost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 
Bez JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 
Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 








Special Notices. 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 


to pay for another year. This shows 
that Mr. Porter has paid his subscrip- 
tion up to the end of December, 18938: 


Wallace Porter Dec93 
Suffield, Portage co, Ohio 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following uotations are for Saturday, 
December 17th, osei* gexyp,: 


CHICAGO, I[LL.—Demand for comb honey is 
quite good, and choice lots bring 18c., others 
in 2 Extracted, 6@9c,, according 

it Ba laude — 7 gma at 8@8c. > 
A. B. 


CHICAGO, ILus.—Considerable honey com- 
ing in. Fancy stock for Holidays will bring 
fancy Mca 3 White comb nowselling 16@17 
Pm bani oa th dull market owing to mild we eather. 


dari 
Beeswax—23@25c. J.A. L. 


eon ees CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
ht, demand good. ati mote: No. : 
white -lbs. 16@17c.; | No. 2 15c.; No. 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No. 2 manent 10@12¢. fix: 
—— white, 7Q7 Ke. amber, 5@6. 
Beeswax—20@23 C.-M. C.C. 


CINCINNATI, reall —Demand is good for 
honey, with scant supply of all kinds. Extrac- 
ted brings 6@8c., and comb sells at 14@l6c. 
for best white. Although honey is scarce, 
there is no demand for dark comb. 

wax—Demand good.at 20@25c. for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. & 8. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CauiF.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7 %c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality, 1-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. 8. 


BOSTON, MAss.—Comb honey is selling 
slow, rey much slower than we like to have 
it, and it is our experience that when we start 
honey in at a ene price, it sells hard right 
through the season. We quote our market 
nominally at T7aike. for best white honey, 

1-lb. com Extracted, 8@9c. 

Beeswax—None on hand. B. & R. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, supply 

yore, light. White 1-lbs.,16¢e. Extracted, 6@ 

7c. New crop is arriving and is very fine. No 
wax on the market. H. & B. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Market good and 
new crop is arriving, but mostly dark is being 
marketed. Fancy white clover 1-lbs. sel! fast 
at 18c.; 2-lbs.16@17c. Buckwheat, comb, 13 
@l14c. age 7 -" barrels, aye. ; in 5 or 
10 lb. kegs., 9@10c .A. 8. & C. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ‘Mun.—No. 1 white 1-lbs., 
18¢e.; No. 2, 16@17c. No. 1 dark 1-lbs., 13@14 
cts.; No. 2, "r2%e. Old honey 2c. to 3c. per lb. 
lower. New extracted (not candied), white, 
8@9c.; dark, 6@7c. Old extracted (candied) 
slow sale at 2 to 3c. lower per lb. 8S. & E. 


NEW YORK. Y.—Our market is quiet. 
Arrivals are freely, and the demand limited. 
We quote : Fancy white, 1-lbs., ete C.3 2- 
ibs., 12@13¢. Fair white, 1-lbs., 12@1 3c. ; 2- 
lbs., lle. There are large stocks of buck- 
wheat honey on our market, and we know of 
two lots of fancy 1-lbs. that sold at 8 and 9c. 
per lb., respectvely. We quote 1- -lbs., glussed 
= in in paper-boxes, 10c.; unglassed, Qc. Ex- 

d demand at 8@8\c. for bass- 
pose and white clover; 6@6%c. for buck- 
wheat ; 70@75c. per ee: ‘eal southern. 

Beeswax—Dull at 25@27 B. &8 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Honey market some qui- 
eter and prices some easier. White clover, 
16@17c.: mixed, 14@15c.; dark, 10@11c. Ex- 
t , whité, 8@8%c.; mixed, 7@7\%c.; dark 
Te. Stocks light of both comb and extracted. 

Beeswax, 27@28c. H. R. W. 


racted holds firm 8@9c. for fancy; 7c. for | Scuacut, Lemcke & STEINER, 10 Drumm St. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, [lis. 
R, A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Street. 
J. A. LAMOon, 44 & 46 South Water Street 


New Vork, N. Y. 


F. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
STEWART & ELLIoTT, 22 Bridge Square. 
J. A. SHea & Co., 14 & 16 Hennepin Avenue. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEAnrss, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com, Co., 521 Walnut 8t. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Hamilton, fills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Cincinnati Ohio. 
C. F. Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





There is Not One Person 
but what can secure at least two new 
subscribers to the Bez JOURNAL, and get 
the splendid Premium offered on page 
813. Try it. 





Great Premium on page 813! 
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‘Wants or r Exchanges. 


LEA PRAPLA INA ISAS INF IRAE SPL ELIE IO IO 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 

Hand Well- 
Give description, and lowest cash 
ALFRED SOPER, 


Ww ANTED—A pene Second - 
Drill. 

price. t 
26A3t Eau Claire, Wis. 





ry\o EXCHANGE—Pure Tested Young Ital- 
ians, 3 to5 bands, 50 cents to $1.00—for 
cash, wax or offers. F. C. MORROW, 
6Atf Wallaceburg, Arkansas 





wee —To introduce in every home— 

New Dish Washer.” Very simple. No 
complications. Does its work quickly, easily, 
effectively. Saves labor, and is CHEAP. Special 
inducements for 30 days. Address with stamp 
®4E Mrs. Minnie W. Gordon, Bloomfield, Fla, 
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Convention Notices. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual Convention 
in Washi n, D. C., Dec. 27, 28, 29, 1892. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hutournson, Sec. 


OHIO.—The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ annual 
convention will be heldin the Parlors of the 
Cherry Hotel, at Washington, Fayette Co., 
Ohio, on Jan. 2 and 3,1893. Further particu- 
lars later. DeEMA BENNETT, Sec. 

Bedford, Ohio. 


ONTARIO, CAN.—The annual meeting of 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in Walkerton, Ont., on Jan. 10,11 and 
12th,1893. Allinterested in bee-kecping are 
cordially invited to be present. 

Streetsville, Ont. W. Couss, Sec. 


COLORADO.—The Colo. State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their annual meeting in 
Denver, on Jan. 16 and 17, 1893. Election of 
officers and other important business will 
come before the meeting. 


Littleton, Colo. H. Kniaurt, Sec. 


MINNESOTA—.The annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Minneapolis, on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, Jan.12, 13 and 14, 1893. The 
Thursday meeting will probably be a union 
meeting with the Horticultural iety which 
meets at the same place, commencing on 
Tuesday. A. K. Cooper, Sec. 
Winona, Minn, 


VERMONT.—The eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Assocciation 
will be held in the city of Burlington. Vt., on 
Dec. 28 and 29, 1892. Every one interested 
in apiculture is earnestly desired to pres- 
ent. As a bee-keepers’ association. we know 
no State lines, but will pladly welcome all 
that come. Programs will be published soon. 
Holiday rates on the railroads. 

Barre, Vt. H. W. Scort, Sec. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting as Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., 
on Jan. 13 and 14, 1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us. Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. EDWIN PIKE, Pres. 
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THE IMPROVED 


Branson Knitter 


For Family and Manufacturers Use 
PRICE $25. 
Known throughout America and 

Europe as the simplest and 


Best Knitting Machine 


EVER MADE. 
Makes seamless hose, double 
heel and toe, runs by hand or 
power. Capacity 6 to 8 doz. pairs of 
Br Anson socks per day. child can use it. For 
full particulars address JAMES L. 
KNITTER @3BRANSON & BRO., 312 Cen- 
tral Union Bik., Chicago, Ll, 


Mention the American Bee Journal 
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Dr. B.C. WEST’S NERVE AND BRAIN TRE 
MENT—a guaranteed specific for Hyste Dizziness, 
Convulsions, Fits, Nervous Neu 
Nervous Prostration 
pA tb Benin, vomaiel ay d leadi 

ning o resu nsanity an ng 
to misery, decay and death, Prematare Old Age, 
Barrenness, Loss of Power in either sex, Involun- 
tary Losses and ote ca by over- 
exertion of the brain, self-abuse or over-indulgence. 
Bach box contains one month’s treatment. aa’, a 
box, or six boxes for $5.00, sent by mail prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


WE GUARANTEE SIX BOXES 
To cure any case. With each order received by us 


for six boxes, accompanied with $5.00, we will send 
the purchaser our written tee to ind the 


aran 
money if the treatment Goes not effect a cure. 
Guarantees issued only by 


J. H. WELLS & CO., 
Cor. Dearborn & Randolph Sts., « CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEly 


Farmer’s Account Book. 


VERY FARMER, as well as others, 

should keep a correct aecount of their 
business. This book has 166 pages, ruled and 
printed on heavy writing-paper, and all well 
arranged for the use of Farmers and Planters 
The back pages are devoted to various tables 
of weights and measures, besides other very 
useful information. Bound substantially in 
cloth-covered board, with gilt letters. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50; original price, $3.00. We 
club it with the Bez JOURNAL one year—both 
for $2.00; or given as a premium for 4 New 
yearly Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL, at 
$1.00 each. Only a few left. Order quick, if 
you want one. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
199 Randolph St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


SPANISH HEAVE & COUGH REMEDY ! 


{js drive that Heavey Horse! You can 
positively cure it with Spanish Heave 
Cure. It has never failed when directions 
have been followed, to cure Heaves, Cronic 
Coughs, Colds, Indigestion, Distemper 
and all Skin Eruptions. It has been use 
when all others have failed, and effected a 
permanent cure. Itisnofake. Price, $1.00 
per package ; sold by dealers, or forwarded 
direct, postpaid. 

By permission, we refer you to the *“* Ameri- 
can Bee Journal.” Address, 


SPANISH HEAVE REMEDY CO., 
199 Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 














